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Rural India 


® At a Conference of University 
Teachers held near Madras, Dr. Hen- 
drik Kraemer, Director of the Ecu- 
menical Institute in Switzerland, in 
touring India, posed the question, 
“Must the Communist come to make 
Indians take rural India seriously?” 
He said it was the church’s task to 
prevent that from happening. He felt 
it was so important that if he were 
an Indian he would not resi till a 
solution was found. The Communists 
have devotion to their cause and self- 
sacrifice, by which to influence people; 
and to carry out their program, they 
capture power. The Christian should 
employ every means, and enter poli- 
tics by all means, to accomplish the 
task of emancipating rural India. 
Looking at the barren fields around 
him, Dr. Kraemer remarked that in 
his travels so far in the country he 
found that people did not take rural 
problems seriously enough. He made 
an impassioned plea to think out con- 
crete action rather than stop at a mere 
discussion. 

Dr. Kraemer, whose capacity to un- 
derstand and grasp a situation in a 
short time is astounding, has certainly 
hit the nail on the head in calling 
Christians’ attention to rural India. 
Christians in India, as a church, have 
been given too long to preaching the 
Gospel without taking into account 
the context in which it is preached. 
Preaching and teaching, the main 
activities of Christians in the past 
century, have to go hand in hand 
with demonstration of the fuller 
Christian life in the poverty-stricken 
rural areas of the country. Attention 
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Toward Balanced Farming 
in Africa 


By RENE RyYTER 


® As an agricultural missionary it is 
my challenge and duty to present the 
Gospel among people who still work 
their fields by hand. Here in the 
French Cameroun cattle in any num- 
ber cannot live due to the tsetse fly, 
so the people have no plows. They 
must depend entirely upon hand tools. 
While there is great challenge in 
working with the peopie, there are 
also great difficulties. 

First, the people accepted the Chris- 
tian faith readily enough but often 
with the thought that there would be 
immediate relief from their economic 
ills. When that miracle did not occur, 
they remained hungry, naked, poor, 
and abused. Some felt more wretched 
than before. 

Then, edu- 
cation offer- 
ed new op- 
jo) Gy yek 1h el 
nity. Diplo- 
mas became 
keys to jobs, 
with power 
and the hope 
of riches. 
But  educa- 
tion alone 
creates its 
own prob- 
Irs, Ose 


.. . Cattle can 
thrive as we 
provide feed 
and ‘inocula- 
tions. 


those who receive it often want to 
lord it over others and treat them as 
slaves. 

For a time the missionary’s gun 
could supply the people some much- 
needed food. Not a few in the past 
came to Christ in the valid hope of 
better food. But now the Africans 
themselves own guns and the game, 
never plentiful, has become scarce. 

Several missionaries tried to bring 
in heavier breeds of chickens in order 
to supply the protein so deficient in 
the people’s diet and give the babies 
a better chance to survive. But the 
birds fought a losing battle against 
lack of feed, diseases, and insect 
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pests. Seeds were distributed. Toma- 
toes and beans were introduced with 
only limited results. 

And so we turned our efforts to 
corn, even the hybrids. These soon 
established their supremacy over the 
native corn. But the village people 
could not store the grain. Weevils, 
moles, and rats soon took their toll. 
Goats have been tried also with very 
slender success in the damp tsetse- 
fly-infested forest. 

However, we gathered valuable ex- 
perience and have made some dis- 
coveries. It becomes clear that not all 
our difficulties are due to climate. 
Deficiencies in soil and in feed are 
responsible for many of them. Simi- 
lar conditions have been met and 
solved in Florida, for example, and 
we believe there are solutions which 
can be applied to Africa. 

This raises the hope that farm an- 
imals for both food and work can 
be raised in the forests here. But 
agricultural development must pro- 
ceed along broader lines. Not merely 
improved seeds, but mineral fertilizers 
and insecticides are needed to assure 
a good crop. Not only improved 
breeds of livestock, but soil building, 
improved pasture crops, and disease 
control must be provided at the same 
time. While giving attention to insects 
and diseases, we now work toward 
balanced farming. Dairy cattle too 
can thrive as we provide the right 
kinds of pasture and the necessary 
inoculations. 

So we are following a more com- 
plete program which includes: 


Soil Building, using conservation 
practices, drainage, and chemicals. 

Garden and Field Crops, making 
use of our past experience in testing 


varieties, supplying proper soil nutri- - 


ents, and controlling pests and dis- 
eases. 


Livestock, such as cattle, poultry, 
swine, and goats, working at the same 
time to provide suitable pastures and 
survival conditions. 


Vocational Training, using all of 
our schools and teaching resources for 
the development of skills in the use 
of simple but improved implements. 


Above all, we shall seek to become 
identified more clearly with the people 
of Africa to learn from them and 
work with them in making better use 
of all the talents and resources God 
has provided. We believe that Africa 
can become a great radiant continent 


and not the “dark continent” we have 
pictured so hopelessly in the past. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. René Ryter is an 
agricultural missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. He has just 
completed his regular furlough in the 
United States, during which he 
traveled widely and made studies of 
extension and research methods which 
can be adapted to agriculture and life 
in Africa. 


Rural India 
(Continued from page 1) 


to the whole man is needed if we are 
to bring the “life abundant” to rural 
India. That concern for the whole life 
of the villager, which is evidence of 
the love that is preached, is not ap- 
parent in the Indian church. 

That Christians generally act indif- 
ferently toward national movements 
already engaged in creating a fuller, 
more abundant life for the masses, 
while they should be in the thick of 
them, is a well-known fact. “The work 
of little groups of men does have the 
blessing of God,’ said Dr. Kraemer, 
“but that is not enough. It should 
become the concern of the whole 
church.” Such a plea from a foreigner 
not long acquainted with Indian con- 
ditions merits the serious attention 
of the church in India. 


—From The Guardian, Madras, 
March 22, 1951 


René Ryter 


yd 


African nurse carrying pasteurized milk 
from dairy to hospital nursery. 


Farm Study Course 
The Philippines 


e We now have 239 farmers studying 
in our three-year course, which leads 
to a Certificate of Successful Farmer. 


The first year stresses plant produc- « 


tion, the second year animal produc- 
tion, and the third year agricultural 
economics. 

—BurL SLocumM 


Vadala Demonstration 


Farm, India 

@ You would be glad to see the many 
improvements George Smith has ac- 
complished on our Vadala Demon- 
stration Farm. We now have a more 
balanced farm, with the beginnings 
of extension work in poultry, insecti- 
cides, irrigation equipment, and im- 
proved seeds. 

Through the aid of our new col- 
league, W. G. Swart, the village 
church leaders have set up an Agri- 
cultural Council in order to tie our 
Christian concern more closely to the 
day-to-day problems of village people. 

Truly, therefore, agriculture must 
be seen as a genuine concern of the 
Christian church and mission because 
it is so vital and basic to the livelihood 
and way of life for man. 


—Guirrorp H, TowLE 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL 


By J. J. DEVALors* 


® From twenty-five of the villages 
which surround our rural center came 
farmers with their families and village 
teachers to take part in our rural life 
Sunday observance and harvest fes- 
tival. This event is sponsored an- 
nually by the church and the Agri- 
cultural Institute here at Katpadi. The 
people assembled Saturday afternoon 
for recreation, music, and the singing 
of hymns. 

The exhibit of choice fruits, vege- 
tables, cereal grains, and flowers pro- 
vided a center of interest and beauty 
for all. 

The people had worked far into 
the night decorating the place of wor- 
ship with fruits, leaves, and flowers. 
A wooden plow, symbol of honest 
toil, garlanded with fruits and 
flowers, was set up for use as a pulpit. 


*Mr. J. J. DeValois is Principal of the 
Agricultural Institute at Katpadi, Broach 
District, India. 


Acting Bishop Subramaniam served 
ably as guest minister for the Sunday 
service. He declared that, in a true 
sense, farming is a partnership with 
God. He said, “Farming is a religious 
vocation. We must make use of this 
fact for the building of personal 
character and a more stable and de- 
voted Christian community.” 

Our local pastor, Rev. Mr. William, 
then led in the prayer of dedication. 
Village people, students, teachers, and 
others came forward and presented 
their offerings of first fruits and tithes 
in an impressive manner. 

In Asia, more than in many of the 
more industrialized countries, the 
people can realize the potential re- 
ligious values inherent in agriculture 
and the use of the land. If we ignore 
this in church and mission work, then 
we will miss by default one of our 
finest opportunities for Christian dis- 
cipline and growth. 


Observing Rural Life Sunday: Rev. A. William conducting the service, with 
Mr. J. J. DeValois seated at his right. 


—Religious News Service 


Jibrail 
Rural Fellowship Center 
By S. NEALE ALTER* 


e During the past year the Jibrail 
Rural Fellowship Center has carried 
out three basic parts of its general 
program: (1) education for girls; (2) 
leadership training; and (3) extension 
services. 

This has been the best year up to 
the present in the teen-age program. 
The village girls are coming to ap- 
preciate more fully this type of edu- 
cation which seeks to bring more 
abundant life to the village homes. 

On one occasion we prepared a 
special program for the students from 
Junior College. This illustrated the 
main points upon which our cur- 
riculum is based: literacy, economic 
geography, homemaking skills, child 
development, family relationships, 
health, cottage industries, and re- 
ligious teaching. 

The interest of the girls in hymns 
and folk songs gives us encourage- 
ment for the future of village life. 
We also emphasize drama, both re- 
ligious and secular. The Christmas 
and Easter plays presented by the 
students were major events in the 
life of the village this year and gave 
opportunity to most people to under- 
stand the significance of these Chris- 
tian occasions. 

The building program has _ pro- 
gressed very well. Two school build- 
ings will be ready for opening this 
autumn. It is a real pleasure to look 
forward to more spacious schoolrooms 
after the very cramped quarters we 
have used for the past five years. 

Leadership training is the second 
feature of our program. Three ex- 
amples of our attainments in this field 
are: the work camp for students from 
the American University during Easter 
vacation; the Junior College Village 
Welfare Camp at Ain Yakoub during 
the summer; and the education of 
local leaders in Jibrail. 

The newest of these projects was 
the work camp for students from 
Prof. Baty’s sociology class at the 
American University. Ten selected 
students cooperated with an equal 
number of young men from Jibrail. 
The work project was the construction 
of a road from the main highway to 


(Continued on page 6) 


*Dr. S. Neale Alter is a Presbyterian 
U.S.A. missionary to the Near East. 
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Our First Class 


By Epwarp M. CLarkK 


® Ten young men made up the first 
class at the Christian Rural Service 
and Training Center at Hino, just 
twenty-five miles from Tokyo. The 
center with its few modest buildings 
and land for trial plots has been dedi- 
cated to the training of young men 
and women in the arts of Christian 
rural service under the auspices of the 
Kyodan (United Church in Japan). 

Its program is closely related to 
the surrounding farm homes. Courses 
include training in public health, 
rural social life, agriculture, soil care, 
forestry, handicrafts, Bible study, and 
principles and practices of extension 
service. 

The center is new; it has no history 
as yet, but the first class of trainees 
has gone to some of the more remote 
hinterlands to share and plant there 
some of the skills and Christian con- 
victions they have developed. There 
are now thirty-seven young men and 
women in training, and we look for- 
ward with hope toward the future pos- 
sibilities for this type of training in 
rural Japan. 

What will the students do? Some 
will become teachers in rural schools 
where they will have ample oppor- 
tunity to use their training. Others 
will assist pastors in some of the 
larger churches. A few who can get 
land will take up farming. Many of 
the girls will enter homes of their 
own, while some will serve through 
day nurseries and kindergartens. 

Students are trained in the basic 
principles of strong Christian faith 
and character. Emphasis is placed on 


Point IV Technical Aid 1 
Goes to Thirty-six Countries | 


e The United States government and 
thirty-six countries are today co- 
operating in Point Four programs of 
agricultural improvement. 

A majority of the projects have 
been in operation for several years, 
having been set up under legislation 
prior to the recently enacted Public 
Law 535. (This law is known popu- 
larly as the Point Four program since 
it stems from the fourth point of 
President Truman’s inaugural address 
in which he listed technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries as a 
basic part of American foreign policy.) 

The projects are being carried out 
for the greaier part by the stationing 
of United States government special- 
ists in each cooperating country, and 
they in turn work with the specialists 
of each host country. A total of ap- 
proximately 350 such United States 
specialists are now working in thirty- 
six countries. 


the evangelistic purpose and the ecu- 
menical nature of the church. The 
relevance of the Christian faith to all 
areas of life is stressed constantly, and 
this helps to develop a higher morale 
in the villages and a sense of dignity 
for farming and related vocations. 
We stress the fact that not only the 
paid ministry is a religious vocation 
but every worthy vocation involves 
opportunities for religious expression. 


Students weeding 
rice. 


In practice all projects are initiated ] 
in the various countries desiring tech- 
nical assistance. The United States | 
acts only in response to requests from | 
such countries, and the work is done | 
in cooperation with the host coun- ] 
tries. The more common areas of work } 
so far include irrigation engineering, | 
plant and animal diseases, general | 
agricultural research, and especially | 
the development of agricultural ex- 
tension programs. | 

In countries of the Eastern Hemi- | 
sphere, agricultural specialists of the | 
United States are working principally — 
as advisers to ministers of agriculture. - 
especially in the field of improving | 
agricultural research, extension, anc 
education. Ceylon, India, Iran, Pakis- i 
tan, the Philippine Republic, and | 
Thailand are the six eastern countries | 
with whom such cooperative relation- 
ships have been established. 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Edward M. Clark, | 
missionary to Japan for the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., is Director of 
the Christian Rural Service and Train- | 
ing Center which is sponsored by the | 
following denominations: Congrega- | 
tional, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical | 
and Reformed, Evangelical United | 
Brethren, Methodist, Presbyterian | 
U.S.A., Reformed, and United Church | 
of Canada. 


An Agricultural Missionary Looks at Point IV 


The United States Program for Offering 
Technical Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 


By KENNETH H. PRIOR 


® You have assigned me a difficult 
topic, and I discuss it with deep hu- 
mility because of its importance and 
your sincere desire to see Point IV 
fulfill the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

Missionaries are interested in this 
world effort. For over a century they 
have often worked barehanded and 
with very limited resources in trying 
to bring a better way of life to the 
people they served. Now we are en- 
couraged by the possibility of much 
more adequate resources being made 
available by certain governments, in- 
cluding your own. 

There is a growing need for tech- 
nical aid in nearly all of the older 
agrarian countries of the world. The 
great inequality, socially and eco- 
nomically, is illustrated by a few 
examples: 


Crop land area per person 


INortheeAmenicas - oe se. osc 2.5 acres 
Underdeveloped areas .... .3 acres 


Food calories per person 
North yAmenica =. ... 0; about 3,000 
Underdeveloped areas ..about 1,550 


Life expectancy 
INorthaeAmeriea G6 ......:. 64 years 
Underdeveloped areas ....28 years 


While recognizing the need for 
technical aid, many peopie who are 
still not entirely free from the yoke 
program 


of colonialism view this 


with a measure of fear and suspicion. 
This is understandable if we consider 
the exploitation which many have 
suffered in the past. 


Some of their questions are: 


1. Is this really a concern for our 
welfare or is it a part of a defense 
measure? 

2. What do the “guarantees to the 
investor” mean? : 

3. Will the plan be carried forward 
so as not to result in economic im- 
perialism? ; 

Those of us who have spent many 
years working with the people of 
these countries are convinced that 
Point IV has great possibilities, if it 
places the welfare of the people con- 
cerned above political considerations. 
The greatest aid can come by sharing 
top level scientists who are rich in 
sympathy, common sense, and ap- 
preciation of the culture and customs 
of the people to whom they go. High- 
powered programs, however well 
financed, will tend to be abortive un- 
less we first cultivate the understand- 
ing and the good will of the people 
who are to be assisted. 

Food production is closely inter- 
woven in these countries with family 
traditions, religious beliefs, and even 
taboos and superstitions. These things 
have deep meaning to the people and 
they dare not be ignored in any tech- 
nical assistance program. The ex- 


Class in coopera- 
tives based on book 
prepared by Dr. 
Kagawa. 


cS 


Girls prepare for homes of their own. 


tension service ideal of working with 
people over a long period of time 
should be widely used. 

The world has been shaken to its 
very foundation. The poor and needy 
peoples are on the move, but there 
is no assurance that they will move 
in the right direction unless the 
guidance given them is sympathetic 
and full of concern for their own wel- 
fare. May I suggest several safe- 
guards which we shall need to observe 
if the program is to be successful: 

1. Keep it free from _ political 
issues, allowing it to stand on its own 
merits agriculturally and economi- 
cally. 

2. Put into it the very best you 
have in the way of technical ability 
as well as spiritual and moral quali- 
ties. 

3. Forget the words “know how” 
as quite unworthy of a project with 
such profound spiritual and cultural 
implications. We cannot export “know 
how.” Aid can only be shared through 
mutual self-respect. 

4. Goslow and make adequate prep- 
aration, gathering basic preliminary 
knowledge from the people them- 
selves. 

The plan has great possibilities, 
and no one can underestimate the 
long-time value of such good will 
gestures between nations. May we re- 
member too the theological implica- 
tions of our dealings with nature and 
the creative processes of God and him 
who said, ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” 

Editor’s Note: Rev. Kenneth H. Prior 
is Director of the Rural Training 
Center, Asaba, Nigeria. 


Some Things We Found 
In The Philippines 


By WILLIAM A. FOSTER 


® Upon arrival in The Philippines we 
were encouraged to find most Protes- 
tant groups cooperating in a united 
effort in the interest of a stronger 
rural church and a more abundant 
rural life for rural people. There is 
also a growing spirit of self-help, es- 
pecially in the Christian communities. 
Missionaries, national leaders, and 
farm people, aware of gross social 
and economic injustices, are working 
to bring the Gospel to bear upon day- 
to-day needs in tangible ways. While 
a growing number of rural pastors are 
taking on this concern, the church as 
a whole is still slow to catch this 
larger spirit and vision. 

We have also found leaders in gov- 
ernment bureaus (e.g., Bureau of Plant 
Industry and its Home Extension 
Service, Institute of Nutrition, Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry, Department of 
Public Health, Bureau of Public 
Schools) interested in improving rural 
living and eager to cooperate with 
church groups having the same aims. 

An illustration of this comes from 
meeting our old friend, Dioscoro Mali. 
We met him first at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1944. He was in the gradu- 
ate school, and we were taking the 
course in basic rural training for mis- 
sionaries. We were preparing for serv- 
ice in China, but Dioscoro kept urging 
us to come to The Philippines. 

Following our recent evacuation 
from China, we went directly to The 
Philippines. Our happy reunion with 
Dioscoro occurred when he delivered 
in person a bulletin we ordered from 
the Agricultural Department. We have 
since had several visits with him, and 
he has greatly helped us in gaining a 
better knowledge and understanding 
of life and needs in The Philippines. 
He has been most helpful in sugges- 
tions regarding agricultural problems. 
While he is of the Catholic faith and 
we are of the Evangelical branch of 
the Christian faith, he is deeply in- 
terested in the work we are doing. 
Our contacts with other government 
leaders, though not so personal, have 
been of the same friendly and mutually 
helpful character. 

Other church and mission workers 
interested in the improvement of 
rural life have found this spirit of co- 
operation. Rev. and Mrs. Allen Huber, 
pioneers in rural work in The Philip- 
pines, could no doubt cite many in- 


Mr. John H. Reisner 
Observer to FAO 


—Blackstone Studios 


stances. The rapid growth of credit 
unions is one example of coopera- 
tive activity between church and gov- 
ernment welfare leaders. 

Professor Burl A. Slocum, who has 
been working among the Baptist rural 
churches of Panay Island, has en- 
listed the whole-hearted cooperation 
of extension workers in the Bureaus 
of Plant and Animal Industries, even 
though his work is through rural 
churches. 

He is concentrating on producing 
material for use with rural youth 
clubs, based on the 4-H Club move- 
ment in the United States. He be- 
lieves the greatest hope for rural im- 
provement lies in work with young 
people. Prof. Slocum is also directing 
a two-year course in agriculture at 
Central Philippines College, LIloilo, 
which may be followed by further 
study at the College of Agriculture at 
Los Banos. 

The church here can become 
stronger as it plays an important role 
in helping meet human needs. We be- 
lieve there really is a Christian answer 
to the unrest and human need so 
characteristic of our time. If we seek 
to identify the Gospel with the 
poverty and aspirations of the com- 
mon people, we believe they will re- 
spond like those of old. 


Editor’s Note: Rev. William A. 
(Bill) Foster, Methodist rural mission- 
ary to China, has been transferred 
recently to The Philippines. He re- 
ceived his basic rural training at Cor- 
nell during the year 1944-45. 
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Mr. Reisner to Rome 


@ Mr. John H. Reisner left by plane _ 


for Rome, Italy, on June 9th to at- | 


tend the meeting of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. He is attending 


this meeting in his capacity as Ob- 


server for the Commission of the | 


Churches 


Consultative status was voted to the | 


CCIA at the meeting of FAO held in 
Washington, D. C., in November 1950. 


While in Europe Mr. Reisner will 


confer with members of his Advisory 
Committee. He plans to return to the 


United States at the end of June. 


(Continued from page 3) 


the new building for the girls’ school. 
The morning and part of the after-— 
noon were given to physical work. | 


In the latter part of the afternoon 
the students visited the homes of 
the village young men, and all 


on International Affairs. | 


' 


| 


shared a sunset meal together. The 


evening was given over to a discus- 
sion of village life. One student con- 
sidered this to be one of the most 
significant events of his whole life. 
The training of local leadership is 
far more difficult than the student 
side of leadership training. The stu- 
dents are consciously seeking training 
as leaders, while the village group is 
often complacent, and it would ap- 
pear that they have no interest in 
such training. But there is both ap- 
preciation and willingness to cooperate 


when we begin to deal with local — 


needs. 

The program of extension services 
has included distribution of improved 
seeds and demonstrations for the con- 
trol of plant pests and diseases. Many 
of those who did not cooperate lost up 
to ninety per cent of their crops, in 
spite of tying eggshells and dry bones 
to sticks to ward off the evil eye from 
their fields. The losses of those who 
cooperated in spraying were in some 
cases as low as ten per cent. 

In general this has been the most 
encouraging year since we began the 
Fellowship Center. 


The Church and the Resettlement 
of Landless Families 


By ALLEN R. HuBER* 


e The Philippines is the most fortu- 
nate country in the Far East as re- 
gards land. Here there are still thou- 
sands of hectares of fertile land in 
Mindanao, Mindoro, and Palawan. 
The government has liberal homestead 
laws and will permit a Filipino citi- 
zen to settle on a government home- 
stead of eight hectares, which is a 
free grant from the government, pro- 
vided he will remain on this land and 
cultivate it for five years. In addition 
to the free homestead, the government 
will also permit the settler to purchase 
over a ten-year period at a very 
reasonable price eighteen additional 
hectares making the farm twenty- 
four hectares. This liberal policy 
makes possible family farming for 
three generations. 

There is, however, a serious land 
problem in certain other areas. In 
the central plains of Luzon, in Panay 
and Cebu, the pressure of population 
on cultivated land is severe. Added 
to this is the feudalistic system of 
land ownership, where a few persons 
and organizations own hundreds of 
hectares and the poor farmer serves 
as a tenant on the lands of another. 
As population increases, there is in- 
creasing pressure on land and more 
and more people farm less and less 
land. The result is a low standard of 
living, debt, illiteracy, discontent, and 
acceptance of radical ideologies which 
promise more than they can ever give 
but which to the poor farmer seem 
the only hope for release from an im- 
possible situation. 

What can the church do about this 
matter of helping place landless 
people on government land? The 
Rural Church Department of the 
Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches has been promoting a pro- 
gram of resettlement since 1947. 
Lack of adequate funds has limited 
this work, but something has been 
done; much valuable experience has 
been gained; and as soon as funds are 
available, a much larger program can 
be launched. 

This is what the Rural Church De- 
partment has done so far: 


* Rev. Allen Huber, of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, served as the first 
Secretary of the Rural Church Department 
of the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches. 


1. Appointed a committee on the 
resettlement of landless families 
upon government lands. 

A special committee was appointed 
with Bishop Cipriano Navarro as 
chairman to give serious thought to 
the problems of resettlement and to 
assist in every way possible the 
settlers going by the hundreds from 
congested areas into homestead 
regions. 

2. Conducted a survey to deter- 
mine the number of landless mem- 
bers in Evangelical churches. 

One of the first undertakings of the 
resettlement committee was a survey 
conducted by the pastors of local 
churches to determine the number of 
members of the churches who had 
no land of their own, whether or not 
they would like to go as settlers to 
take up a homestead, what tools and 
livestock they had. The response was 
much greater than had been antici- 
pated. Letters from the congested 
areas came pouring in asking that the 
writers be assisted to move im- 
mediately to a homestead. Although 
the pastors had been warned not to 
excite their members and to make no 
definite promise as to when they 
might be assisted, the response wa§ so 
great that the survey had to be dis- 
continued. 


3. Assisted a Samar church com- 


munity to settle at Brooks’ Point, 


Palawan. ; 
One of the church groups eager to 
move to government homesteads was 
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Agriculture 
and World Peace 


By RaymMonp W. MILLER* 


® This trip around the world served 
to confirm my belief that most of the 
world’s problems are rural and that 
they center around the desire of 
rural people—farmers, fishermen, and 
foresters—to live as other men. Agri- 
cultural reformation holds the key, 
and self-help is the door. The people 
of underdeveloped lands are basically 
like ourselves. God made us all. It 
happens that we have a head start in 
obtaining many of the material things 
of life. The American agricultural 
system, involving as it does self-help 
through cooperatives, stable credit 
facilities, and individual ownership, 
coupled with agricultural extension 
work and experimental farm research, 
makes for a sound rural economy and 
a good life for rural people. The 
system cannot be copied in toto but it 
can be studied, and the parts that are 
adaptable can be used in other lands 
with due regard for their require- 
ments and cultures. 

Eighty-five per cent of the people 
of the East live in rural areas. The 
people of Asia are looking to the 
West to lend them the helping hand 
of friendship and to provide them 
with technical advice and assistance. 
I found no great sentiment in favor 
of actual material aid. These people 
would like to be our neighbors in the 
fullest sense of the term, and it would 
be mutually beneficial. The East has 
much to offer us in return for what- 
ever assistance we may give. 

The real answer to most of the 
world’s problems lies in assisting the 
rural peoples of the earth to attain a 
better standard of living. 


In this most recent trip around the 
world Dr. Miller visited fourteen na- 
tions, and in the process he saw cities, 
towns, villages, farms, jungles, des- 
erts, forests, swamps, and many 
bodies of water. But above all, he re- 
emphasizes, “I met friendly people 
everywhere.” 


* Dr. Miller is Consultant to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 


Dr. Raymond W. Miller—"People would 
like to be our neighbors.” 
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located in Samar. Led by Rev. Adri- 
ano Ragracias, this group set sail for 
Manila hoping in some way to get to 
Palawan where they could take up 
homesteads. The Rural Church Depart- 
ment was “on the spot.” There was no 
money available for resettlement, 
but sixty-two persons were in a small 
boat at the mouth of the Pasig River 
waiting for help. Something had to be 
done immediately. The Director of the 
Rural Church Department conferred 
with the pastor of Paco Church of 
Christ, and arrangements were made 
for the people to move from the boat 
to the chapel while waiting for further 
arrangements to be made. 

Did you ever ask yourself what you 
would need if you were to go to a 
new homestead? Here are just a few 
of the things that had to be con- 
sidered with the would-be settlers: 

1. Transportation, including animals 
and farm tools. 
Rice for one year. 
Medical care. 
Temporary living quarters. 
Seed for planting. 
Fertility of soil. 
Clear government title to the 
homesteads selected. 
8. Leadership for the settlement. 
9. Counselling service. 
10. Market for surplus products. 
11. Health—safeguards against in- 
sects and diseases. 
12. Suitable homes. 
135 AY school! 
14. A church building and minister. 
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One month later the Director of the 
Rural Church Department made a trip 
to Palawan to assist the settlers. After 
greeting each one, all sat down to a 
modest meal of one sardine each and 
some crackers. The settlers were short 
of food and had many a hungry day 
ahead of them before their first har- 
vest would be gathered. After com- 
pleting the inspection of the home- 
steads, the director walked fifteen 
more kilometers back to Brooks’ Point 
where he held five meetings for all 
the settlers. The following important 
matters had to be discussed: 

1. Registration of the homesteads. 

2. A plan for part-time work. 

3. The organization of a credit union. 

4. The election of a Settlement Coun- 
cil which would look after the wel- 
fare of the group. 


India Village Service 


® The eleventh meeting of India Vil- 
lage Service Provisional Committee 
was held April 6-7, 1951. Present were: 
Dr. E. C. Bhatty, Chairman, Mrs. A. 
E. Parker, Secretary, Dr. A. T. Mosher, 
Miss Doris Wilson, Dr. W. H. Wiser. 

We can only include here one of a 
large number of important items on 
the agenda, namely, a statement on 
“Future Plans” by Dr. Wiser. 

The question has been asked by 
many as to the future of India Village 
Service. Our aim has been stated by 
the Provisional Committee in India 
as being, 


“In the spirit of Christ: 


1. To assist village citizens to real- 
ize the best in their own villages by 
developing individuals, volunteer lead- 
ers, and local agencies able to be ef- 
fective in helping themselves and 
others. 


2. To assist government in its com- 
prehensive program of developing en- 
tire villages in Uttar Pradesh through 
a temporary, experimental, non-insti- 
tutional teaching approach. 


3. To give qualified Christians an 
opportunity to live in villages so that 
they may serve villagers and assist 
government and private agencies by 
devising means whereby villagers may 
help themselves to meet their various 
needs. 


4. To develop in Christians and 
others living in urban areas an appre- 
ciation of the opportunities for assist- 
ing their country in its nation-build- 
ing activities in rural areas.” 


The need for India Village Service 
to continue with these four emphases 
is greater today than ever because of 
readiness for response on all sides. 
Provision should be made under: (1) 
for short courses and tours for village 
leaders; (2) for more technically qual- 
ified counsellors; (3) for more Indian 
colleagues, both men and women; (4) 
for a publicity specialist. Develop- 
ment or expansion in the future 
should be along these lines. 


5. Regular worship services under 
the leadership of Rev. Adriano 
Ragracias, the pastor of the group. 


The church must stand with these 
people until they can become estab- 
lished in a stable community of their 
own. 
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Home and Family Life 


® During the 21st Annual School for 
Rural Missionaries held at Cornell 
University, January 2-26, 1951, the 
group held a forum on the subject, 
“What constitutes an adequate pro- 
gram of emphasis in family life edu- 
cation?” No complete program was 
suggested, but the following were of- 
fered as some elements of such a 
program: 


1. Parents’ Day in village and cen- 
tral schools. 


2. Christian Homes Fair, somewhat 
similar to a Farm and Home Week. 


3. Encouragement of regular family 
worship by the preparation of suitable © 
materials. 


4, Magazines, pamphlets, and books | 
on various phases of home life. 


5. Publicizing of discoveries that 
will improve conditions in the home, | 
such as the smokeless chula (stove), 
home gardens, and home conveniences. 


6. Marriage counselling—where- 
possible, done by the pastor with 
both of the young people. 


7. Institutes, conferences, and 


workshops. 

We need to give more attention to 
the family as a center for the teaching: 
and development of basic religious 
concepts. 

—GERTRUDE NYCE 


Miss Gertrude Nyce 


